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“THE NATURAL MAN.” : 


“The Natural Man.” 1 Cor. IZ. 14° 


I propose a sermon of definition. I ask you to be willing 
to think with me this morning, even if at first it seem some- 
what dryly or barrenly. For it is good often to clear our minds 
and take a fresh clear view from a space set in order, refreshed, 
swept of collections, heaps, obstructions. To understand well the 
word natural, and to conceive it precisely, is a prime matter, be- 
cause it enters into so many thoughts. Indeed, the word is 
in regard to thoughts, as Palissy found wood to be in respect 
of the arts. The heroic potter set himself to write down the 
arts in which wood was needful in some way, but after a 
while he ceased writing because he could think of no-art at 
all in which wood was not needful. In like manner it were hard 
to find any thought of which it may not be asked whether it be 
natural or unnatural, or in some way the word is not used. 

The word natural has much to do in our theological systems, 
in our religious reasonings. What is nature? What is nat- 
ural? Is what is natural good or bad? Is true religion natural 
and universal, or unnatural and given only to a few by revela- 
tion? Are sin and wrong natural or unnatural? If natural 
how then wrong? if unnatural, how can they exist? Is good- 
ness natural or unnatural? If natural, why not constant, con- 
tinual? if unnatural, why do we find it at all? These, and 
like questions bear no little part in our daily hard points of 
thinking, yes, and of acting too. I shall try to reason now of 
what we ought to mean by nature and natural if we use these 
terms carefully in religion. 

Natural has different meanings as is the way with words, 
according to the connections and context. Kven when used in 
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theology, it by no means has one simple meaning. In truth it 
has bred much misunderstanding and confusion by its many 
different senses, Therefore it isa main point to understand 
the word natural well and present it to our minds precisely, as 
I have said; which best may be done, by taking its various 
meanings, one after another, since like many words, and they 
some of the greatest, it covers a large space, like the atmosphere 
or water. I will treat of its meanings, if indeed I can gather 
them all, in order:— 

1. Natural means material, concerning, or pertaining to, 
or existing in, the realms of material splendors. By nature we 
may mean the earth and the heavens. In this sense we speak 
of the loveliness, peacefulness, grandeur, sublimity of nature. To 
love nature, is gladness and rejoicing in the beauty of hill and 
dale, meadow, tree, sunlight, moonlight, starlight, music of the 
brook and breeze, and whatever other of all the rich beauties of 
nature comes before us. Science having to do with this mater- 
ial panoply we call natural history, natural philosophy. Na- 
ture in this sense is conceived to be set apposite a realm of 
mind, a spiritual creation or universe, different in substance 
and laws from the natural. Thus in our version of Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthinians, ‘“‘It is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body; there is a natural body and there is 
a spiritual body.” 

2. Nature is used in a wider sense to embrace not only the 
material part but the whole universe, heaven and earth, physi- 
cal and spiritual, conceived as one glory. Thus we speak of the 
“nature of things,” meaning far more than the nature of physi- 
cal objects. We think then of the constitution, character, aim, 
drift, method and essence of “all that is.” That is natural, 
thereupon, which accords with the “ nature of things.” 

3. Natural means unfolding in or forming part of the visi- 
ble system of things which seems impersonal. Thus, a tree is 
natural; the box made of its wood is artificial or manufactured, 
The motions of heavenly bodies are natural; dances or eccentric 
wheels are inventions. Manners may be natural, as opposed to 
acquired behavior or conventional forms. 

4, Natural means inherent in a being by constitution. 
That is natural to anything which it has by virtue of its very 
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being and character. In this sense we speak of “natural relig- 
ton.” meaning that the instinct of worship belongs to the human 


soul, a part of its endowment, character, definition. It is nat- 
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ural to human beings to nourish and protect their young, but 
natural to other species to forsake them. Each acts as his consti- 


_- tution is, that is naturally. Similar use we have in such phrases 


as a natural speaker, a natural musician, singer or other artist, 
meaning those whose virtue in their art comes of endowment, 
and has bloomed, as it were, without instruction. 

5. Natural signifies inferred from nature, reasoned from the 
observed facts of the universe. It was in this sense that a dis- 
tinction formerly was much in vogue between natural theology, 
as it was called, and revealed religion. Natural theology was 
thought to be what reason could come at by itself, but revealed 
religion signified those doctrines not to be found by the mind | 
of itself in the study of things, and, therefore, put into the mind 
in some way by power. 

6. Observation has revealed unvarying form in the conduct 
of things, in all parts of the universe which can be studied. All 
things move in unbroken order, exact successions, periodic times. 
There is ‘‘ no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” no excep- 
tion or chance found, where the conditions are simple enough to 
be stated in precise terms. Natural, therefore, means according 
to this invariable order, a due succession of events according to 
that assemblage and induction of facts which is called law; 
opposed to supernatural or miraculous, which imply intervention 
and change in the usual order, by a power over it, as we say, 
rather than in it. 

7. Natural means (and surely this is a strange sense of it) 
degraded, depraved, in all degrees of moral ill; wicked, guilty, 
rebellious, vile, ungrateful, impious, or only unregenerate, unre- 


_newed, unconverted, erring, weak in will, bad but without guilt. 


Thus theologians speak of the natural heart, the natural desires of 
the heart, the “ natural man.” It is in the milder of these senses 
that the word rendered natural seems to be used by Paul. But 
it ought not so to be translated. Itrefers simply to certain powers 
or faculties of man’s being, not touching the question whether 


' these powers be all that is natural, and to be called man’s nature, 


or whether there be also other powers and tendencies in him. I 
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must suspect that this is one of the cases, though they be very 
few, in which the English translators guided themselves as much 
by the church theology as by the Greek. The word elsewhere is 
rendered “ sensual,”* which comes nearer its meaning, but is too 
strong. ‘‘Senouous” would be better; yet that is too limited. 
The word means that part of human nature which the brutes 
have in common with men, including the appetites, many de- 
sires, tendencies, feelings, emotions, pleasures, emulations, mem- 
ories, fear, affection. According to Paul’s doctrine, the man who 
lives mainly in this part of his nature and out of that part which 
is the crown of humanity, the spiritual, whereby he communes 
with God, can not know things of God because, they are spirit- 
ually discerned. They must be taught him by the spirit of God 
communing with him and inspiring him, Paul puts not the 
lower under a ban, as wicked or depraved; but he says there is 
a higher, and it is the higher alone that can discourse of God. 
Yet, though this inferior nature be not depraved in itself, in its 
own place, there is moral disorder in living in it mainly; hence 
there is a measure of shame and reproach often united to the word 
in the New Testament, as is plain in the passage in James, 
«This wisdom descendeth not from above, but, is earthly, sens- 
ual, devilish.” ‘The Revisers retain the word “sensual” herein, 
but in a note they say, ‘‘ or natural, or animal.” 

8. Now, finally, I come to the last meaning of the word 
natural, for if there be any more I have not been able to gather 
them; and I hope truly that I have collected them all, because 
this last which now I have to set forth, I think a high and grand 
meaning of the word. Yes, and greater much than any of the 
others which I have gathered. And this last and great mean- 
ing of the word I think is very needful in our reasoning and will 
lead to happy conclusions. I think it a shame that this word of 
Paul’s should be translated “at rol,’—that moral worthless- 
ness or ruin should be called the “natural man.” ForI would 
enforce another meaning of natural, which casts not down, 
but lifts up; a meaning which would make natural religion the 
same with pure worship, natural theology one with simple truth ; 
a sense by which nature becomes a sacred promise, an infinite 
enthusiasm; a meaning free from all littleness, very grand and 

* James III, 15: Jude 19, 
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inspiring. But, you will say, can any meaning of nature be 
greater than one previously mentioned, the sense which includes 
all that is” in the idea of nature, and defines natural by “ the 
nature of things.” Yes, for that sense might be limited to 
“the nature of things” as they now appear; while it belongs to the 
meaning which I speak of now that it looks to tendency, not con- 
ditions; scorns delay amid actual instances; pierces from ap- 
pearance to inward meaning; interprets experience by prophecy, 
and sets the eye infinitely aloft. This meaning of natural, 
which now I speak of, is the meat, which is to say, whatever 
goal things are striving toward, whata being tends to; by which 
I mean its ideal aim or destiny written or reported in its dreams 
or visions, above its state or acccmplishment at this moment; 
the invisible model, path, line, end, hope, promise, and justifica- 
tion of a creature; all which is gathered in the philosophic 
expression, the sw:mum bo.um of the creature. By this meaning 
of the word natural, that is natural to a being which agrees, not 
with the present state of him, but with the nature wrought and 
writ in the creature’s class or kind, and in the situation or en- 
vironment (which is the philosophic term in vogue), and pushing 
its way to the light and into fact, however it be dim or far or 
slow. 

Like other words, nature will have its varied popular usage. 
Well enough it may signify the material world, its laws, its spon- 
taneous growths; and so with the other meanings of it. But 
in religion | think there should be only one meaning of nature, 
riz., the tendency, the end the id.al. We should drop the old terms, 
“natural” and revealed.” They are confusion, For natural 
religion is the ideal character, life, uplift of soul unto God; nat- 
ural theology is the ideal belief, or the truth, whenever it be 
found. And we should put away the shame of sealing with the 


image of nature the weakness or wickedness of man. 


In all moral and religious reasonivgs, I say, I halt not at 
saying plainly that this should be the meaning of natural, to wit, 
the tendency, the end, the ideal of thiugs; for which I find plain 
warrant in the very 1mport of the word by its origin. For it 
comes not only, as well has been said, from the Latin mascur, to 


‘be born, but from the future participle thereof, and means not 


now being bui about to be, or to come forth in the future. Now 
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we have in English three words which have come from the same 
root and mean three kinds of naturalness in three times. One 
is the word nasceit, which means the nature or quality of any- 
thing in its beginning or arising, this, being the first of the three 
times. The next is nata!, which signifies that now the being is 
here, or the thing is done before us, and refers to the second of 
the three times. Thus we speak of a natal day; and even we 
have the word nat /s, meaning events, time, place and the like, 
of one’s birth—though this is an old and rare word. The third 
word is the one which now I treat of, namely, natural, meaning 
neither the beginning nor the present, but the last of the three 
times, to wit, what comes in the future, and is put forth in the 
unfolding of the creature by the ideal unfolded. Wherefore I 
dwell much on this last and greatest sum of the meaning of 
nature and natural, that it casts itself into the future, which is into 
the infinite, and remembers that however we can look back but 
a little, we can look forward without end; and plants therein its 
significance, which is the ideal, the drift, and the aim of the 
creature in endless time, and not what now he is in poverty and 
after but a little stretch or period of his existence. 

If this sense, the ideal, be the just and the highest to give to 
nature, and if we use it fairly in religious reasoning, I think it 
will lead to some happy conclusions, as I have said. We shall 
find much comfort and help, if [ mistake not, in some thoughts 
and reasonings which, even with all helps, this and every other, 
still are difficult. One of these subjects is the ancient problem, 
namely, evil, which always has been a very hard fact for religion 
to face; and many persons, indeed, never have known how to 
face it with religion, but have cast off religion because it could 
not face it. But now, unless sadly I mistake, this definition of 
natural, that it is the ideal, will bring us up to face with cour- 
age all the hard facts, Nay, we shall not be frightened or con- 
founded, I think, when we are asked what we shall do in our 
thoughts with the evil of the world, with the cruelty, violence, 
fraud, intemperance, disease, and all the bitter miseries that 
grow from these rank soils. How, says one, can these things be 
if God reigns and is good? Then answers one: There is no 
God and no good, and things come of evil. But no, says 
another, God is, and is good, but the miseries are made by 
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the devil and his angels. But then up starts reason with a 
frown to ask whence came the devil, who is the worst evil of all; 
and belike, then, he who reasons avers that all the evil is but a 
smoke, or haze, or mirage, and, in truth, is but good unperceived 
by our short vision. But I know not what to say of this assertion 
but that it confounds all my observation, as if a man were to 
assure me, as a piece of piety, that what plainly I see I see not. 
For surely I do behold great evils, horrible cruelties, and vile 
selfishness; andI know not how, when I stand by them, to 
cozen my mind with fond notions of a sheep performing in a 
wolf’s skin; and, indeed, if so I thought, I should deem the per- 
formance itself an ill. Well, then, say I, let evil be admitted 
and pile it up as you will; for neither the fact of it nor the size 
of it shake me, save as problems which tax me but leave my 
heart serene, however I come out in my understanding. For 
the one grave question is, is evil natural? To which I answer 
that surely it is according to one sense; for I plainly perceive it 
here present. But that it is natural in that sense, what more is 
this than to say in another way that it exists? But is evil 
natural in the sense of ideal? Does it start forth in the. 
future as a prophecy, like as now it appears asa fact? Has 
it life in the aim of things? If not, then the hard things 
and crimes, whatsoever they be, are not essential; by which I 
mean of the essence of life and of things. Wherefore in a right 
sense they are,not natural, but unnatural. Now this, I will be 
bold to say, is the truth; and it grows into me at each shoulder 
till it becomes wings, lifting me above the pangs of the evils; for 
where can I find then a shadow on the future? The divine 
march of things doth not idealize evil. We may rise in worship, 
like the lark in the morning, bearing on our breast the dews of 
earth because first they are heavenly drops. We may adore still 


the Holy Spirit whose revealed ideal suffers no shadow of wrong; 


and the problem that now the wrong is here, is set where it be- 
longs, I mean in the province of natural history, like socicty and 
language, which, for aught I can say, as little are to be explained. 


“ Fresh power to commune with the invisible world, 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency 

Uttering for elevation of our thought, 

A clear sonorous voice,” 
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If now we look at humanity and consider the right way to 
define it, I must think it will be very plain that this meaning of 
natural, to wit, the ideal, is just. For, What is human nature? 
or to take the Apostle’s strong phrase, What is ‘the natural 
man?” Shall we give example of it, which is the same as to 
define it, by the savage, the Malay, the Fuegian—are these the 


natural man? Plainly yes, in one sense, being no magical creat- ~ 


ures, but well known facts in nature. But if they be the “ nat- 
ural man ” in any other sense than as being now actual in some 
places, I know not in what sense. For why should we define, 
or with what justice circumscribe, as wisely a good philosopher has 
said, by the inferior limit? Nay, not only by the lower bound- 
ary, but by the smallest number also? And it were strange, 
moreover, to call the good and the great unnatural men, or even, 
if so I may say, not more natural than the unwrought and rude 
types. Well, then, shall we define the natural man by the aver- 
age? Which is to say, shall we aver a standard on either side of 
which human nature fluctuates, which standard is found by tak- 
ing the average of the race, this average being the “natural 
man?” But what more does this than show man’s present 
state, not his nature? I see not but the moral variation which 
lies in the notion of an average, shows plainly that human na- 
ture and human condition are not the same always, and if man 
may vary on one or the other side of the standard, what proof 
that this line, or the standard itself, measures the natural man? 
And, again, it were strange to say that the most glorious men 
have exceeded nature and outgrown man. Finally, then, shall 
we define humanity by the most glorious examples thereof, and 
even still more by the prophecy of the unfolding of the race? 
This I am ready to say. is the only just meaning of the “ natural 
man;” which is but to say, as a good philosopher has said, that 
we are to expound and detine by the “superior limit;” meaning 
that we must describe anything by all that possibly or ever it 
can contain, rather than by the least that ever it did contain. 
Of all that we behold within humanity, the greatest and noblest 
alone should be accepted as revealers of human nature, casting the 
shadow of the ‘natural man.” Ask what humanity is in this pres- 
-ent time and stage of it, and I can give you for answer items and 
tables of statistics, Ask me what humanity is by nature, and I 
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must point to Jesus and other glorious names as the only visible 
measure; ay, and the to unnamed faithful who fill the earth, 
thank God, as stars crowd thesky. And the whole race confirms 
this judgment by its homage. How it takes into its heart the 
beautiful and good! How it loves and worships them! How it 
gazes up at them with heart and soul ablaze! With what 
tender gratitude and religious reverence it speaks their names. 
I think we could not so reverence noble persons, unless deep in 
us lay the self-same nature, ready to be moved and thrilled at 
sight of the “natural man.” What mankind really worships 
in adoring the great and true, is its own inestimable being. 
We love the noblest sons of men because they reveal ourselves 
and “ keep us in mind of our own nature.” 

I have said the highest and best are the only just visible defini- 
tion of ‘the naturalman.” But is “the natural man” actual and 
visible? Can he be? Dothe great and good seem to themselves 
to have compassed the ideal humanity? No; profound humility 
and everlasting aspiration are the conditions of their exaltation. 
Still stretch out the heavens infinite; no height can destroy their 
arc. The greatest and purest beings know that lifeis forever 
beginning, the ideal vanishing in the divine bosom that we may 
follow unto him. The noble and the exalted always speak of 
aspirations covering them with a clouded glory, and tell us of 
sublime heights which “eye hath not seen.” If to this witness- 
ing we add the lessons of human progréss, the unfolding of 
reason and the moral sense, the height and depth of divine holi- 
ness and mystery into which we grow evermore, the principle of 
life carrying immortality into experience in measure as truly we 
live,—we see that ‘‘ the natural man” is unknown, hidden, ‘in- 
visible and dim” in God. The natural man is realized as action 
in everlasting aspiration and deepening living; but as attain- 
ment, never realized; otherwise action could not be everlasting, 
and life would sink in death. Here, therfore, definition is im- 
possible, because all limits vanish. The narural man is the 
resident and indwelling life of God. 


Sed 
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